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EDITORIAL 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND HUMAN RESOURCES 


In its broad “human welfare” objective and its evident intention to 
serve the cause of better human relations and development of leader- 
ship in democracy the Ford Foundation with its vast resources is reach- 
ing out into the great fundamental concerns of modern society. Par- 
ticularly significant is the determination to analyze contemporary 
problems in terms of the effects upon the actual lives of individuals, the 
basic importance of human dignity, and the full development and use 
by each person of his inherent possibilities. The Foundation was in- 
deed well advised when it had a committee which recognized that 
democratic objectives require three things in an educational system: 
“first, that it apply in action the principle of equality of opportunity; 
second, that it train citizens and leaders capable of coping with society’s 
problems; and third, that it assist all men to employ their native capaci- 
ties not only to make a living but to carry on satisfying and purpose- 
ful lives.” 

In a world as discouraging as ours of today this emphasis on the need 
for studying and getting somewhere on human relations and human 
resources is a welcome sign. There are further encouraging develop- 
ments on the part of philanthropic foundations, other private agencies 
and associations, and government. The recent Carnegie Corporation 
report takes note of “the rapidly expanding interest in research on 
group behavior as exemplified by the work of the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan.” The report also 
quotes various commentators in the field of social studies to the effect 
that “the true inventiveness of the United States lies in the field of 
human relations,” as evidenced by the innumerable examples of demo- 
cratic group action to which Americans are subjected, from grade 
school clubs and Boy scouts to church and community organizational 
activities—these constituting “the durable roots of democratic be- 
havior.” The Carnegie Corporation, moreover, has recently mani- 
fested its interest in this area in concrete form by making a sizeable 
grant of funds to the National Education Association for the training 
of leaders in groupdynamics. 
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Efforts of private foundations in human relations come at a time, too, 
when government is becoming active in this field. Under the Federal 
Mental Hygiene Act mental health programs are being supported and 
expanded throughout the States. Emphasis on personality develop- 
ment and human relations in the 1950 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth was another indication of progress—even in these 
difficult times. 

Some observers see a conflict between the two objectives of improve- 
ment in human relations—‘‘man’s relation to man”—and the develop- 
ment of leadership, as visioned by the Ford Foundation and others. 
There is no real conflict here. In its recent volume on “The Gifted 
Child” the American Association for Gifted Children states that “‘ad- 
vances in all areas of life depend to a very substantial degree upon the 
vision of a relatively few exceptionally able people,” and that “we are 
neglecting our greatest resource—gifted children and youth.” But 
this assertion is immediately followed by a strong statement of the need 
for “providing adequate opportunity for the maximum development of 
every child and youth,” and a reminder that it is equally necessary to 
develop in gifted children ‘“‘an awareness of their responsibility not only 
to develop their gifts fully, but also to use their abilities constructively 
in the interests of democracy.” 

Of special importance is the concept of “giftedness” now held by 
leaders in this field—that it does not by any means signify “abstract 
intelligence” alone, but superiority in any one of many types of com- 
petency. “Wider recognition and greater conservation of the gifted,” 
says the recent report, “should lead to the emergence of more capable 
leaders in all fields, including art, music, education, government, and 
science.” 

That opportunities are not equal, and that this inequality is a serious 
problem for human relations, is everywhere recognized. Studies by 
Allison Davis and others show that, notwithstanding our commendable 
expansion in education, all children do not have the same or equal op- 
portunities, and therefore the country and the world are made poorer 
by the lack of facilities for identifying and encouraging the talents and 
competencies that the whole population might produce. We need to 
expand the sources of talent, not only by providing more nearly com- 
parable schooling, but by helping teachers to understand children and 
youth so that they can identify and bring out competencies that would 
otherwise go unrecognized. We need all possible research into the 
means of developing better human relations; and we need further wide- 
scale research into the mental, emotional, and spiritual capacities of 
children, youth, and adults, so that we can build the kind of education 
in school and community that will provide rich experiencing and op- 
portunities for each individual to participate and contribute in ways 
that are good for him and good for humanity. 
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THE EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


BY 


PAUL WITTY 


At the Atlantic City meeting of the American Association for Gifted Children in February 
Professor Witty, of Northwestern University, presented the first publication of the Association— 
a report on The Gifted Child. The article herewith is a summary of his statement in present- 
ing the book. Following the presentation representatives of the school administrators, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, teachers colleges, and the American Association for 
Gifted Children “accepted” the report and commented on the significance of the problem of 


the gifted child at this time. 


Comments of these four representatives will be found in the 


section “With Books and Magazines,” p. 58 of this issue. 


N recent years educators have stressed 
the significance of the developmental 
approach in education. Education is 
looked upon as a process which seeks the 
maximum development of every boy and 
girl according to his unique nature and 
his needs. This concept is in harmony 
with the democratic ideal, since, in a true 
democracy, each citizen contributes to 
the common welfare to the extent of his 
ability. To enable every person to make 
his greatest contribution, suitable educa- 
tional opportunities should be provided. 


Educators are awakening to the fact 
that gifted children in our schools have 
too often been neglected. These children 
have seldom been adequately challenged 


to develop their superior abilities. Al- 
though special funds have been appropri- 
ated for the education of the mentally 
and physically handicapped pupil, little 
or no special provision has been made for 
the gifted. As a result, children of su- 
perior mental ability are often “left to 
develop their own skills in their own way 
and in terms of personal initiative alone.” 


Neglect of the Gifted 
In some classes, teachers are offering 


unusual opportunities for the gifted pupil. 
However, recent surveys made by the 


writer show that scarcely a beginning has 
been made in caring for the gifted. There 
are, of course, many reasons for the neg- 
lect of the most able pupils.2 Among 
these reasons is the indifference of too 
large a number of administrators and 
teachers to the problem presented by 
gifted pupils. Although a small number 
of administrators and some teachers rec- 
ognize the desirability of devising cur- 
ricula sufficiently comprehensive to chal- 
lenge these pupils, many others fail to 
understand and appreciate the role of 
Yet it 
is generally recognized that the preserva- 
tion and advancement of civilization de- 
pends to a large extent upon the con- 
tributions made by gifted individuals.* 

Gifted pupils, in order to develop ac- 
cording to their potentialities, require 


gifted persons in social welfare. 


continuous stimulation and adequate op- 
portunity. 


1 Catherine C. Miles, “Gifted Children,” Man- 
ual of Child Psychology, edited by Leonard Car- 
michael. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1946, p. 931. 

2 Witty, Paul (Editor) The Gifted Child. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath, 1951. 

3 Educational Policies Commission, Education of 
the Gifted, Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1950. 


Such conditions are rarely 
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found in our schools. It is estimated 
that in many states not more than 50 per 
cent of the total number of gifted pupils 
who graduate from high school go on to 
college. Moreover, probably a third or 
more of gifted young people leave school 
with an inadequate amount of education 
to qualify them for the best use of their 
abilities. 

We need, in the United States, men 
and women of superior ability as leaders 
in business, education, journalism, labor, 
scientific research, and government. Not 
only do the gifted require appropriate ed- 
ucational opportunities, but they need 
also guidance and encouragement in order 
to enter challenging and acceptable oc- 
cupations. Studies of gifted youth reveal 
that large numbers of them enter oc- 
cupations that do not require superior 
intelligence. It should be recognized that 
superior ability alone is insufficient to 
qualify individuals for outstanding ac- 


complishment or leadership. Training is 
required in accord with the responsibilities 


of various types of endeavor. In addi- 
tion, the gifted should have training in 
the development of desirable character 
traits and in the appreciation of social re- 
sponsibility. The gifted need also broad 
and varied experiences in democratic liv- 
ing in order to become leaders. 


Early Identification and Guidance 


Research workers generally agree that 
plans should be made to identify the 
gifted child early in order that a long- 
term program of education may be 
planned. This program should begin in 
the home and should include adequate 
and continuous counseling after the child 
enters school. 
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Investigations reveal that gifted chil- 
dren typically are above the average in 
personality development. They are sel- 
dom the eccentric misfits that traditional 
thought sometimes pictures them. How- 
ever, studies indicate that at least one 
out of four or five displays minor per- 
sonality problems, and that perhaps one 
out of twenty presents a serious case of 
maladjustment. .The frequency of such 
disorders appears to be even greater among 
children of the highest intellect—above 
IQ 180. 

It is not difficult to point to some of 
the causes of such maladjustment. When 
basic human needs are not fulfilled, chil- 
dren often resort to undesirable methods 
of obtaining gratification. The difficul- 
ties of gifted children, like those of other 
children, arise from the lack of fulfill- 
ment of needs. Research shows that some 
gifted children, failing to find such sat- 
isfaction in suitably stimulating educa- 
tional pursuits, turn to undesirable forms 
of behavior. Others become emotionally 
maladjusted, ineffectual, or unhappy as a 
result of home conditions or unfortunate 
peer relationships. Under such condi- 
tions, many gifted children fail to de- 
velop their abilities and fulfill their prom- 
ise. Such outcomes are especially un- 
fortunate because misdirected effort of 
gifted individuals may prove socially 
menacing or disastrous. History con- 
tains many examples of gifted persons 
who have utilized their abilities in un- 
fortunate ways in so far as social welfare 
is concerned. 

There is a great need for more effective 
counsel and guidance of gifted children 
and youth. Some gifted pupils flounder 
aimlessly because they have never been 
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challenged. Others fail to develop fully 
because they have never been given an 
opportunity to appreciate the social use- 
fulness of their talents and their own re- 
sponsibility for developing their ability. 
A program of early identification of the 
gifted, followed by skillful counseling and 
guidance, is needed. 


Importance of Home Background 


The importance of favorable home con- 
ditions in fostering growth is indicated 
by several studies of the gifted. Expres- 
sion and growth are blocked in some 
gifted children by strong emotion or by 
insecurity traceable to deprivations at 
home. There are many children whose 
abilities in art, music, or writing, though 
rare and distinctive, are undeveloped be- 
cause of unfavorable home conditions. 
Gifted children, like all others, need 


security, affection, and encouragement at 


home in order to develop sturdily. Rec- 
ognition of ability and praise extended 
by sympathetic parents often prove 
strong incentives for the expression and 
development of gifts. 

One of the greatest needs of some par- 
ents is to understand the social and emo- 


tional growth of gifted children. Fre- 
quently the social development of the 
gifted child does not keep pace with his 
rapid mental growth. For example, a 
gifted child of five may display the men- 
tal ability of an eight- or nine-year-old 
child. Physically he may be somewhat 
superior to other five-year-old children, 
but he may be by no means as well de- 
veloped as children two or three years 
older. His social development, too, may 
be somewhat accelerated, but not in pro- 
portion to his mental growth. This con- 
dition accounts in some cases for the 


bright child’s understanding of such 
words as cooperation and loyalty and his 
inconsistent behavior with regard to these 
traits. Parents should anticipate the 
gifted child’s need for varied experiences 
that will enable him to translate his 
knowledge into action. 

Another need of the parent involves a 
clear understanding of the meaning of 
Parents 
sometimes attach too much significance 
to test results. 


the results of intelligence tests. 


It is unwise to regard a 
high IQ as proof of genius. Genius is a 
product of many factors; some of them 
—emotional development, drive, tempera- 
ment, and talent—are difficult to measure. 
It is unwise, however, to disregard the 
results of tests and to discount their value 
in the identification of the gifted child. 

What the intelligence test can do is to 
enable us to recognize, very early in the 
child’s life, abilities that lead to valuable 
contributions to society. Before reaching 
a more general conclusion about aiy 
gifted child, we must study his IQ in 
relation to data concerning his physical, 
mental, emotional, and social develop- 
ment. So used, the test result is of great 
value. 


In the Elementary School 


We have seen that failure to recognize 
the gifted child is a result of a number 
of forces. Among these factors is the 
traditional attitude—which has been to 
regard the gifted child as peculiar, ec- 
centric, or queer. The results of such 
thinking are far-reaching. Bright and 
talented children are sometimes shunned; 
occasionally they are looked upon with 
jealousy, or even hostility. In school, 
some gifted children, responsive to the 
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attitudes of others, hesitate to reveal their 
abilities. 

Facts about the educational progress 
and needs of the gifted child should be 
more widely known. It has been found 
that the general educational growth of 
the gifted child progresses at such a rapid 
rate that in the upper elementary school 
he has knowledges which surpass those of 
children classified two or three grades 
above him. Almost every study shows 
that gifted children are offered little that 
is mentally or educationally provocative 
by the subject matter of their grades. 

Studies and surveys make it clear that 
the typical elementary school provides a 
too meager and too restricted curriculum 
for the gifted. Most educators stress the 
desirability of offering such pupils broad 
and diversified educational opportunities. 
Some recommend widespread adoption of 
acceleration. Grade skipping should be 
looked upon only as a temporary ex- 
pedient and partial solution to the prob- 
lem of caring for the gifted. However, a 
moderate amount of acceleration is not 
usually attended by undesirable effects. 

Enrichment, too, is indispensable in 
the education of the gifted. Yet in three 
decades surprisingly few enrichment pro- 
grams have been developed in our schools. 
At the present time there is a renewed in- 
terest in the formation of special classes 
and schools in which enrichment of ex- 
perience is planned for gifted pupils. 
Since the educational outcomes of such 
classes have not been fully evaluated, it 
is impossible to pass final judgment upon 
the wisdom of this type of segregation. 
At best, such provisions could probably 
care for only a small proportion of the 
nation’s gifted children. 

The manner of providing enrichment 
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of education for gifted children will per- 
haps become a local responsibility in every 
school system. In large cities it may be 
feasible and desirable to group the gifted 
for instruction; in smaller communities 
the gifted child may be given an en- 
riched program in regular classrooms sup- 
plemented by individual instruction and 
guidance. Close cooperation with the 
home should help to assure the most 
wholesome growth of the gifted child 
throughout the elementary school. 


In Secondary School and College 


Studies show that the neglect of the 
gifted pupil in the secondary school is 
even greater than in the elementary 
school. Although gifted pupils do, as 
a group, make satisfactory marks in high 
school, some fail to develop the ambition 
or work habits essential for profitable col- 
lege careers. That many gifted students 
are not challenged adequately by their col- 
lege courses, too, is suggested by studies 
of the educational status of the gifted 
youth in college. 

The need for more adequate stimula- 
tion and guidance of the gifted through- 
out college and in graduate schools is sug- 
gested by some recent studies by C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn. This investigator reports a . 
follow-up of the top 16 per cent of a 
group of 1939 Minnesota high school 
graduates.* Nine years after high school 
graduation, “only 45 per cent [of this top 
group] had received baccalaureate de- 
grees, and 8 per cent had earned advanced 
degrees.” In approximate figures, only 4 
per cent of the high school graduates 
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4*C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Potential Research Talent 
in the Sciences Based on Intelligence Quotients of 


Ph.D.’s.” Educational Record, Vol. XXX (Janu- 
ary, 1949). Pp. 20-22. 
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with IQ’s of 125 and above had earned 
advanced degrees.° Educators are con- 
vinced that more effective counseling and 
guidance of gifted students in college 
would motivate larger numbers to con- 
tinue advanced study in fields for which 
their abilities so admirably qualify them. 

Not only is there a concern on the part 
of educators for identifying the gifted 
and encouraging them in larger numbers 
to prepare for positions of leadership in 
science, education, and other fields 
wherein training beyond the baccalaureate 
degree is essential, but there is also an in- 
creased awareness that many gifted pupils 
need financial aid to carry on advanced 
work in school. It has been pointed out 
that half of the estimated number of 
gifted high school graduates fail to go 
to college. Moreover, a considerable 
number of gifted pupils drop out of col- 
lege. 

Increasingly, educators are recognizing 
the close relationship between the amount 
of education a pupil receives and the eco- 
nomic status of the pupil’s parents. The 
authors of the booklet, ““Who Shall Be 
Educated?” show the significance of eco- 
nomic factors in determining whether a 
pupil goes to college. They quote one in- 
vestigation of the post-high-school careers 
of 1023 graduates of the Milwaukee 
schools. Two years after graduation all 
pupils whose IQ’s had been 117 or higher 
were identified. Ninety-four per cent of 
the students whose fathers earned $5000 
or more per year were in college; 73 per 
cent of the pupils from homes where in- 
comes exceeded $3000 yearly went on to 
college; while only 44 per cent of the 


5 Unpublished data made available by Bureau 
of Institutional Research, University of Min- 
nesota. Quoted by Wrenn. 


students whose fathers earned $2000 or 
over were enrolled in college.® It is clear 
from such studies that subsidies, scholar- 
ships, and fellowships are needed by many 
gifted high school and college students to 
continue their education. Encourage- 
ment and guidance are also needed by 
students in college in order that they may 
develop fully. 


Concluding Statement 


It appears that one way of advancing 
social welfare is to provide educational 
opportunities for all gifted pupils in ac- 
cordance with their ability and promise. 
Such a program would necessitate early 
identification of gifted children and con- 
tinuous study and guidance of them 
throughout their home and school careers. 
For some of them it would require the 
provision of scholarships in order that 
they might complete high school or col- 
lege. For others it would necessitate 
subsequent guidance and aid so that they 
might in larger numbers acquire special- 
ized training and graduate degrees—thus 
receiving the special preparation needed 
for outstanding accomplishment in sci- 
ence and other areas so important to the 
advancement and welfare of modern soci- 
ety. It is to be hoped that the future 
will bring a general dissemination of in- 
formation concerning the nature and the 
needs of the gifted and a widespread ef- 
fort to offer them the opportunities in 
the home, the school, and the community 
that will result in the conservation of our 
nation’s greatest resource—gifted and 
talented children. 


6 W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and 
Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? The 
Challenge of Unequal Opportunity. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944. Quoted by Wrenn. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHER GUIDANCE IN RELATION TO 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


FRANCES G. KOENIG 


HE classroom teacher is rapidly be- 

coming a guidance counselor and 
group leader of the children who live 
with her on an average of five hours daily 
for ten months each year. What does 
this mean in terms of the classroom situa- 
tions that call for learning? New insights 
into the dynamics of child behavior and 
personality must become an integral part 
of the teacher’s philosophy if she is to be 
instrumental in the educative process. 

The major strivings, the goals, which 
each individual hopes to achieve, and the 
purposes and ambitions of all of us stem 
from our more or less forgotten child- 
hood dreams and aspirations. In the proc- 
ess of becoming culturized, of being ac- 
cepted by our peers, and of being im- 
pressed by customs and mores, we face 


frustrations, tensions, coercions, and in- 


hibitions. The emotional tone with 
which we live is often set for us in our 
school days and earlier. Whatever the 
forces that impinge upon us, we become 
the personalities that we are. Whatever 
the stresses in childhood, we carry with us 
the end-result into our adulthood. 
Teachers are often faced with prob- 
lems which demand solutions quickly so 
that the children in their classes can learn 
at a fairly normal pace. Here is the case 
of Arthur, in the fourth grade, nine years 
of age, failing in reading and refusing to 
play games with the other children. His 
mother, called in by his teacher, came to 
realize that he was not a dull boy, but 
that he had something disturbing him. 
She saw a consultant psychologist, who 
helped her understand that the boy had 
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developed a fear of his father. He had 
constantly been criticizing the boy’s read- 
ing aloud at home, telling him that he 
“mumbled” his words and that Arthur 
would do better if he were to listen to his 
father’s reading. Along with this came 
the fact that the father was an avid base- 
ball fan and would go to games very 
often. 

With an intensive period of psycho- 
therapy, Arthur began to feel that he did 
not have to be like his father and that he 
could develop his own interests and apti- 
tudes. The psychologist had several ses- 
sions with his father and mother. The 
father then began to take Arthur to ball 
games and to show an interest in his son’s 
activities. His teacher guided him toward 
the security he needed in school and soon 
he was eager to tell his classmates about 
the games he had seen. He was also given 
every opportunity to read to the others, 
and soon became a reader all wanted to 
hear. His general feeling of belonging 
and of being liked rose to a marked de- 
gree. 

‘Paul, seven and a half, in the third 
grade, is the kind of boy frequently mis- 
understood. He had been complaining of 
pains in the knee joints for some time. 
The teacher, again the guide, and this 
time toward better health, called his 
mother to school to discuss this problem. 
When she was told by the mother that 
hé often had these pains at home while 
being prepared for bed, they both realized 

the pressing need for medical examina- 
tion. His physician found nothing or- 
ganically wrong. The mother, mean- 
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while, had been rubbing Paul’s knees 
with, if you please, cold cream, and, to 
her amazement, the pains always left him 
upon application. He was taken to a 
child psychologist who discovered that he 
has felt rejected by his parents ever since 
his little sister was born (then two years 
old). His parents were induced to 
change their methods of handling the 
children; as a consequence, Paul’s pains 
disappeared completely in six months. 
He now felt that he did not need this 
method of getting affectional security 
from his mother. With great interest 
on the part of his teacher, with frequent 
words of praise, and with classroom 
chores for him to perform, he is becoming 
a well-liked boy. He enjoys school and 
home and is eager for accomplishment. 

It was the fine insight of their teachers 
that saved these two boys from frustra- 
tions and emotional tensions that would 
have become stumbling blocks to normal 
learning and to healthy personality. 

The teacher at once becomes a catalyst 
and an inhibitor in a learning situation. 
She can encourage many natural reac- 
tions as well as retard those which are 
frowned upon in social living. She can 
reduce to a shorter time element the pe- 
riod required for developing the skill sub- 
jects, the group activities, the cfeative 
experiences inherent in the child but need- 
ing a creative and well-trained teacher to 
help him express those qualities within 
him. On the other hand, she can retard 
those reactions which may be anti-social, 
explosive, egocentric and pre-delinquent 
so that socially acceptable inhibitions may 
function without any ill effect and with 
preventive force. The school influences 
the mental health of the next generations 


and promotes better social understanding 
when the teacher is oriented toward a 
satisfactory resolution of the conflict be- 
tween personal desires and social stand- 
ards. It devolves upon the teacher, then, 
to support the ethical conventions of the 
school system which employs her. She 
should consciously guide the children to- 
ward emotional security through affection 
and educational direction. 

It must be remembered also that while 
the child may be considered lazy, lacking 
in persistence, irritable, or passive, it is es- 
sential for the teacher to look for physical 
and/or emotional causes. These factors 
are, in reality, symptoms, rather than be- 
havior patterns. 


Initiating Group Activities 


In various group situations teachers 
often ask themselves why some children 
begin an activity with eagerness, interest, 
and zest only to lose the cooperative effort 
required to complete a task. Do some 
children evince spasmodic or superficial 
interest in the different activities? Often 
it seems as if the child has physical or 
emotional discomfort; more cooperation 
has been asked for in the particular group 
situation than such children are emotion- 
ally or socially able to give. The alert 
and understanding teacher will guide 
toward better social relations by permit- 
ting a child to work within the group 
which contains his closest friends. 

The egocentric child finds great diffi- 
culty in submerging himself in a group. 
Contrary to popular opinion, he is in re- 
ality not self-confident, but overbearing 
and inadequate. He hopes that by cen- 
tering attention upon himself his basic 
insecurities will be overlooked. The neu- 
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rotic child will create disturbances in the 
classroom because of his lack of security 
within himself and lack of normal experi- 
ences with other children. 

There is a tremendous need of extra 
guidance time and facilities to redirect 
and reeducate, to find the causes and to 
enlist the aid of the parents of such chil- 
dren so that they can become better ad- 
justed to group living with its give and 
take. The classroom teacher cannot be 
expected to treat such children, but she 
can take cognizance of these possibilities 
and assist where she can. 


Creative Activities 


The teacher is told much concerning 
the child’s adjustment to school life in 
his response to music, poetry, dancing, 
color, form, and the plastic arts. The 
tense, inhibited child, fearful of letting 
himself go in aesthetic experiences, and 
more greatly in need of them than the 
mentally healthy child, tries to ignore his 
feelings by tightening his control over 
them by repressive measures. Here is 
the case of Michael, eleven and a half 
years of age, who not only is the child of a 
broken home, but also has epileptic sei- 
zures. He constantly refused to partake 
in any learning experiences through aes- 
thetic means. He would insist on doing 
arithmetic drill work when the children 
were working with puppets, dancing, or 
painting. At such times he became ex- 
tremely pedantic and compulsive and in- 
sistent upon the teacher’s attention to- 
ward him. Betty began by being class 
housekeeper and expressed a desire to clean 
up after the groups had completed their 
handwork and construction so that every- 
thing would look clean and neat once 
more. Both children had to repress their 
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emotions so much that they could not 
enter into freedom of motion for a long 
time. 

Puppetry, peep shows, scroll stories, and 
music often call out reasoned or intellec- 
tual responses in children. Where this is 
so, the emotional nuances are lacking. 
However, with teacher stimulation of in- 
dividuality and spontaneity, as in the 
use of puppetry in the language arts, in 
dancing and rhythms, emotional responses 
come far more easily and with greater 
relaxation and friendliness. It must be 
remembered that creative expression often 
appears crude, unimaginative, or prosaic 
at the outset and seems to be lacking in 
educative values. Yet this very permis- 
sive environment and self-expression bring 
to the fore the status and role of the chil- 
dren in the classroom. This is shown in 
the characters and the words and action 
the children choose. They give insight 
into the present mood. If the child feels 
at ease in the teacher’s presence or if he 
needs more time to thaw out, the teacher 
should be aware of the possibilities for 
more active participation. She should 
slowly inculcate the desire on the part of 
those children who ask to be the back- 
drops for various dramatic forms of ex- 
pression to step out of this passive role 
into a more active and personal one. 

Recent experiences have pointed up the 
fact that children who can experiment 
with color seem to adjust with greater 
ease to other learning situations and can 
relax and enjoy themselves. On the other 
hand children who are inhibited or frus- 
trated, anxious or unhappy at home, ex- 
press themselves by smears, muddiness, 
daubing of one color over another with 
no organization or representation. It has 
been noted that after several such experi- 
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ences these children seem more relaxed 
and more easily integrated into the group. 
Repetition of the same mood in color and 
form gives the teacher a clue to the domi- 
nant emotional tone in the child. It may 
even expose some serious mental disorder. 
Here is the case of Manuel, seven years of 
age, who smeared finger paints daily for 
two months. He used the green color 
only. Each day when asked by his 
teacher to tell the story of his picture, 
he would give the same answer in Spanish, 
“Tripa” (meaning intestines). The 
teacher recommended investigation and 
study of this boy. He was taken to the 
mental hygiene clinic of a city hospital 
and then hospitalized for observation. 
Shortly before entering the clinic the 
teacher had him join a group therapy situ- 
ation in the school. Later, institutional 
care was advised by the psychiatric divi- 
sion of the hospital. This shows one of 
the possibilities toward discovery and care, 
prevention and direction, which can be 
fostered through the use of free expres- 
sion in painting. 

It has also been found that freedom of 
choice in the type of story or composition 
the child writes in class reveals individual 
differences in interests, style, and con- 
‘tent. It is advisable for the teacher to 
write impersonal comments on the child’s 
composition paper in order to reassure him 
that he is safe in developing his own hon- 
est thoughts, that he will not be ridiculed, 
that what he says is wholly acceptable 
to her. 


Guiding Intellectual Development 


It is known that the ability to follow 
directions in learning situations grows 
with the years in school. Normal six- 


year-olds should be able to follow three 
directions when the task at hand is made 
concrete and when the directions are to 
be carried out immediately. However, 
when there is to be a delay between the 
directions and the carrying out of the job, 
single directives should be given; one or- 
der should be carried out at a time. 

Academic achievement cannot stand 
alone. It must be coordinated with the 
physical, emotional and social develop- 
ment of each child. All of these phases 
integrated into a whole must be in- 
cluded in the measuring rod used for 
grade norms. Studies have shown that 
those children with greater intellectual 
ability are able to pursue more interests 
with greater intensity than those with 
lower intelligence. In spite of this fact, 
some of them perform their tasks with 
great unevenness im accomplishment. 
This may be due to physical discomfort or 
to some disturbance in the emotional life 
of the child. The teacher must con- 
stantly be aware of this possibility. 

It is also known that the ability for 
abstract thinking is not developed in 
younger children. All ideas and concepts 
must be concrete. Slower learners must 
have such concrete experiences through- 
out the grades. In fact, many normal 
children have been found to prefer con- 
cretized learning through the sixth grade. 
The ability for abstract thinking seems to 
come with quickening maturity. Thus 
children in the upper grades are able to 
weigh facts, to choose from two or more 
plans and to reserve judgment. As he 
grows older, the child will see more de- 
tails through the broadening of his experi- 
ences. This affects his ability to speak, 
to take part in plays and assembly pro- 
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grams, to dramatize, to write more flu- 
ently and to tell a tale. He has a sounder 
memory system which he utilizes through 
cues that aid him in the recall of learned 
facts. It is not necessary to teach older 
children through concrete memory ex- 
periences. Children in the upper ele- 
mentary grades can recall accurately, even 
after several weeks have elapsed, facts 
which had been learned in the classroom. 
Some factors in the lack of recall, how- 
ever, are the lack of attention in the ini- 
tial learning situation, a below-normal av- 
erage in intelligence, or an unconscious 
avoidance of retention in what may have 
been a painful experience. On the other 
hand, there are children who find security 
in facts and build a large memory system 
on them. 


Guiding Emotional Development 


Many teachers have found children in 
their classrooms who seem to need con- 
stant reassurance from adults in order to 
create confidence in their own ability. 
Some children depend on personal ap- 
proval to such an extent that they even 
attach themselves to the more autonomous 
members of the class. Others are handy- 
men or housekeepers and do many simple 
chores so as to be rewarded by the ap- 
proval of the teacher or classmates. 
There are still others who collect, distrib- 
ute, and return play equipment while the 
other members of the class are participat- 
ing in the games. 

Our culture seems to demand a level- 
ling down of emotional expression. Yet 
we do not realize that many children of 
school age have an extremely warm feel- 
ing tone toward others. It is too bad that 
in the process of becoming culturized 
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many children learn to repress more and 
more. If the teacher can capitalize on the 
various gradations of emotional responses 
in her children she will find them happier 
and more eager to learn and participate 
in group work. 

In problem situations there are many 
children who are emotionally immature. 
Some evade or deny the problem. They 
should be assisted by the teacher in de- 
veloping self-confidence and assurance in 
attacking problems and trained in the 
skills of handling them. 

We have heard a great deal about free- 
dom and flexibility in classroom program- 
ming. It is true that children like an 
ordered day for personal satisfaction and 
security, but there is no need for rigid 
time allotment. It is best to shift from 
one activity to another with ease. Some 
egocentric children become so absorbed in 
what they are doing that they are not 
conscious of group needs. On the other 
hand, there are children who are emotion- 
ally so immature that a much shorter time 
span should be planned for each activity 
than would be considered average for the 
grade and age. The individual differences 
of the children then become the constants 
rather than the 15 or 30 minute periods 
set aside for each phase of learning. 


Some Principles 
The child will have a thrill of pride in 


his own achievement when a small word 
of praise is given by the teacher and when 
he is given approval by his own group. 
It is important for the teacher to remem- 
ber to stress the child’s progress in relation 
to his own past achievement so that nei- 
ther the bright nor the dull child will feel 
discouraged. It is imperative to remem- 
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ber to use the standard of the child him- 
self as a standard of comparison. In her 
attitude toward him, the teacher can elicit 
a sense of wellbeing from him in some 
athletic skill, in the neatness of the room, 
in a hobby, in his management of a chore, 
or in his part in a program for the as- 
sembly. 

In order that the child may achieve af- 
fectional security in the classroom, it is 
important for him to have legitimate op- 
portunities for gaining attention. For ex- 
ample, the particularly aggressive child 
can enter into dramatic play or into a 
“Show and Tell” period. Through this 
means a need for “the center of the 
stage” can be gratified and a release of 
deep-seated emotional attitudes can be 
achieved. Many such children are re- 
jected at home. The teacher becomes a 
mother substitute and the school a family 
substitute. Emotionally insecure chil- 
dren gain social recognition and attention 
through these helpful surrogates for pa- 
rental love that is often lacking. 

Strangely enough, many teachers main- 
tain a strict barrier between themselves 
and their children. A good principle for 
the teacher to follow is one in which she 
can become personal and confidential and 
one in which she is not afraid to lay aside 
her professional mask. However, some 
children must be made to realize that 
their classmates also have her interest and 
that they must share in the cooperative 
living. The teacher realizes, of course, 
that this affectional security should come 
from a normal family life. However, since 
this is often denied to these children at 
home, and since they are constantly seek- 
ing for it, the substitute home (the class- 
room) functions in this direction. 


In assisting the day-dreaming child who 
escapes from difficult problems, the 
teacher can gather the content of his 
phantasy life through various types of 
composition and themes, such as “Things 
I Dream of Doing” and “My Three 
Wishes.” She can encourage imaginative 
storytelling to reveal the direction of the 
child’s phantasy life. She can encourage 
him to talk and write about his ideas of 
himself. It is a sound mental hygiene 
principle to let the child know the re- 
quirements and training necessary in or- 
der to become the grown-up person of 
his dreams. It has been said that one does 
not have to become Cinderella in order to 
have a moderately enjoyable time at a 
classroom party. This principle, which 
leads him toward the reality world, is one 
which will carry him through many try- 
ing periods. 

Beginning Early 

Since we must all face some type of 
authority in society at one time or an- 
other, it is important for the child’s 
training to begin early. First, he must 
adjust to school situations where he will 
learn to accept the authority of the 
teacher, not because she is the “superior” 
figure, but because she is the guiding fac- 
tor in his learning. He must learn to ac- 
cept the competition of others in his class- 
room and to find satisfaction in doing 
things for himself. The weight of the 
group in democratic living can be utilized 
to overcome violent reactions to school 
authority because of over-indulgence or 
neglect or unwise authority at home. It 
is advisable to use as few commands as 
possible with children who have repres- 
sive authority at home, as well as to ig- 
nore the defiance of an egocentric child. 
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A choice of action may be given him and 
a reasonable explanation offered tor any 
request made of him. 

Many teachers have been known to of- 
fer objections against treating the indi- 
vidual child in the classroom. It is true 
that all of us resent emotional favoritism, 
but if we are aware of the needs of such 
children and offer them differential treat- 
ment with a rational basis for it, the 
other children will understand this and 
often offer help for children requiring this 
special care. We are well aware of the 
differences in the children in our own 
classrooms. Let us then maintain sound 
attitudes toward those children who have 
problems. 

The relationship that is built betwee 
the teacher and the individual child is the 
most important factor for sound mental 
health. In spite of the many evaluations 
made-pro and con concerning progressive 
versus traditional education, the indica- 
tions are that while progressive education 
has many advantages over the traditional 
type, something has been lacking in both 
in regard to achieving sound mental 
health for all the children. In a healthy 
relationship between the teacher and her 
children, there appears a permissiveness in 
the environment—a permissiveness to be 
themselves, a permissiveness to be under- 
stood, to be accepted, to have their feel- 
ings recognized, to have their thoughts 
clarified—permissiveness to help children 
retain their self-respect. The derisive 
term “Let the little dears express them- 
selves” had become an insulting byline for 
those people who lacked the understand- 
ing of child development or who lacked 
the appreciation of the value of self-ex- 
pression. 
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Fundamental Drives 


It is known that all children, like all 
normal adults, have fundamental drives 
and urges which, if fostered through men- 
tal hygiene principles and practices lead- 
ing toward sound mental health, will re- 
sult in feelings of belonging, being liked, 
knowing that they are wanted, and creat- 
ing out of their own experiences. It is 
also true that certain aspects of frustra- 
tion are desirable. It was J. F. Brown 
who said, ““Without any blockage, the in- 
dividual remains a mediocrity, stupid, un- 
imaginative, with ‘cow-like content.’ ” 
It must also be remembered that the cul- 
ture of a particular society constantly 
impinges upon the personality develop- 
ment of each child. He arrives in school 
with an already accumulated pattern of 
thinking, feeling, and acting. He al- 
ready is dependent on a social group. He 
already has been exposed to the stresses 
and strains of living in a society. When 
the teacher is truly a guiding factor in 
learning activities, she can help the ag- 
gressive child displace his aggression onto 
inanimate objects through group activi- 
ties, through aesthetic experiences, and 
through spontaneous play. She is never 
afraid of “wasting” time. It is in such 
situations that the child releases his frus- 
trations and reduces the tensions which 
weigh him down. The child who is fast 
developing introverted features in his per- 
sonality will be drawn into expressing 
himself with greater ease. Extremes in 
either direction, passivity or aggressivity, 
which lead to neurotic patterns, are 
slowly but surely eradicated under the 
able and expert guidance of a creative 
teacher. 
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GROUP PROCESSES FOR TEACHER TRAINING 


CHARLOTTE HOLZHAUSER 


“Let’s practice what we preach,” says this college teacher, eager to share with other teachers 
of Education the fruits of the experience she had with group processes in the Workshop on 
Human Development and Education at the University of Chicago last summer. Mrs. Holzhauser 
is on the staff of Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 


EACHERS deal with children or 
young people in groups. They may 

be following the more traditional ap- 
proach in method by trying to teach a 
whole large group in the traditional lec- 
ture-recitation way. The teacher gives 
out the information and the student 
either soaks it up like a sponge, if he has 
the ability to do so, or if he is less able 
he just wastes his time and learns prac- 
tically nothing. In either case the know- 
ledge does not become a functional part 
of his equipment nor will he be able to 
apply it effectively, because he has really 
not learned in the best sense of that word. 
If the teacher does understand how in- 
dividuals function and how individuals 
learn he is aware that they do not “learn” 
in a social vacuum—they “learn” while 
at the same time they are influenced by 
the group in which that learning occurs. 
For example: Johnny is usually very much 
interested in mathematics. He has a real 
zest for the subject, but today he is list- 
less and absent minded. The teacher is 
puzzled. She does not know the cause. 
As a matter of fact Johnny has his 
thought focused on his problem of leader- 
ship in his little gang. It worries him that 
Freddie rejected his ambitious fight yester- 
day for that leadership position. All we 


see from this example is that temporarily 
the problem of the group, the “member- 
member relationship”, as specialists in 
group dynamics would call it (between 
Johnny and Fred) is of greater interest 
to John at this time than even his favor- 
ite subject, which has been pressed way 
back. 

What are the practical implications for 
us college teachers? 

We want to promote the most effective 
learning in our students. Our students 
will learn best if we try to understand 
their position in their group, among their 
age-mates. To them this relationship is of 
the utmost importance. Their friend- 
ship status in the group can make or 
break a child’s emotional happiness. 
“What does John think of me? It would 
be nice to be friends with Jean, but Jean 
is so popular, she would not be interested 
in me. I really do not like Fred, but I 
hope I do not hurt his feelings by it”. 
These are some of the thoughts which 
youngsters are preoccupied with, all the 
Usually the well-adjusted boy or 
girl will make the necessary adjustment 
and find a satisfactory place in the group. 
Very often, however, there is a time of 
real crisis, even for the well-adjusted 


individual. Then the teacher should come 


time. 
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in with understanding and careful help. 
She may make all the difference between 
a possible serious maladjustment of the 
youngster in his personal social relation- 
ship with all its usual bad consequences 
in other vital areas, and the balance which 
the child may be able to work out with 
her understanding and guidance. This is 
a real challenge to us teachers and can not 
be enough emphasized in teacher train- 
ing courses. 

Great emphasis has been placed in the 
last decade or so upon better understand- 
ing of the individual child. This is de- 
sirable, and of course it is the individual 
child whom we want to help ultimately. 
We may, however, be more successful if 
we realize that the child does not live or 
learn in isolation, but that the child is 
part of many different groups. He is a 
member of his class, he is a member of his 
closer circle of friends, he is a member of 
the Boy Scout troop, he is a member of 
his family, and later a contributing mem- 
ber of clubs and other community enter- 
prises. He plays a certain individual role 
within each of these groups and the group 
has an influence upon him. How much 
he will contribute to these various groups, 
how much he will learn in the process, and 
how happy he will be, will depend largely 
on the guidance the teacher is able to 
give while she is part of this group. She 
will be able to do this better already, if she 
is at least aware of the many forces that 
play an active part on the child in his 
group. She will see him not only as an 
individual but as an individual partici- 
pating and interchanging as a group mem- 
ber. 


In the teaching of teacher training 
courses this fact ought to be empha- 
sized. One constructive way to do this 
most effectively, of course, is to prac- 
tice what we preach. 


If we want our 
young future teachers of America to go 
out with that approach in their systems 
we should practice the group process 


approach in our teaching in the teacher 
training courses regardless of their con- 
tent. We should look upon our stu- 
dents as young people who have rela- 
tionships to live up to in their families, 
with their friends in school, with their 
sweethearts or husbands, in their jobs, in 
We 
must take into consideration their personal 
problems and their problems of study. 
They should set the pace of learning. 
The contributions will eventually come 
from the students rather than from the 
teacher handing out to them ready-made 
knowledge that may fit no better than the 
ready-made dress fits the figure that is not 
absolutely standard in measurement. Let 
us take care of their individual needs by 
letting them express themselves, with the 
instructor serving as an observer and lis- 
tener rather than the authoritarian figure 
lecturing in the front of the room—all- 
We shall, I 
hope, thus promote real interest and 
motivation and still reach the curriculum 
And what is 
even more important, these teachers will 
go out with the desire to promote and 
continue this kind of teaching in their 
classrooms. 


their more distant acquaintances. 


knowing and omnipotent. 


goals we want to achieve. 
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DEVELOPING INDEPENDENCE IN CHILDREN 
KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 
Lesley College, Cambridge, Mass. 


NE way to help children to grow 

emotionally is to help them to 
develop independence. The young child 
develops independence by learning to take 
care of his own needs, by assuming re- 
sponsibilities on his level, and by learning 
to be happy when alone. The equipment 
he uses should be easily accessible and 
easy for him to handle. His clothes should 
be the type that will enable him to dress 
himself. His responsibilities should not 
overtax him and they should grow as he 
grows. He should be encouraged to take 
the initiative. He should learn to solve 
problems for himself. If all the difficulties 
are removed from his path, he may not 
build up the self-confidence which is 
necessary for independence. 

Twins usually have difficulty in the 
establishing of independence. Dressing 
them alike because “‘it is cute” helps them 
to retain their dependence on each other 
and does not help to build up individual 
personalities. In school, teachers have a 
special problem in establishing independ- 
ence when twins are members of the 
group. Their separation must be a grad- 
ual one and one that will not upset them 
emotionally. Sitting at different tables, 
working with different materials and in 
different groups, are suggestions that can 


be made to them. 

Children sometimes assert their de- 
veloping independence through negative 
behavior. “No” and “I won’t” responses 
can be very disturbing to adults. This 
behavior should not be met with punish- 
ment. Adults should understand the 
cause for this behavior. These children 
need more careful guidance in the de- 
velopment of their independence. 

In guiding a child towards independ- 
ence, the adult should maintain a happy 
balance between rushing the child and 
letting him dawdle. When allowing a 
child to dress himself, the adult often 
loses patience and comes forward to do it 
for him so that less time will be taken. 
This is one instance where it is necessary 
for the adult to know the individual 
child. Some children might dawdle and 
need encouragement to finish the job as 
soon as possible. Other children need time 
and should not be rushed through the 
process in such a way that a state of con- 
fusion and a feeling of inadequacy are 
likely to result. 

Growth in independence is a matter of 
gradual development. 


It cannot happen 
over night. It is dependent on maturing 
and learning. Consequently, it is an in- 
dividual matter with every child. 
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WORDS NEVER TELL ALL 


LESTER VANDER WERE 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


URING August a couple of years 
ago, while our family was seated in 
the Albany station, a Red Cap passed 

within a few feet of us. I could not re- 
call that our children had seen a Negro 
within easy reach before. Noting that 
both our daughters were absorbed in fol- 
lowing him with their eyes, we awaited a 
reaction. It came as it always does with 
a novel experience. 

The older child, then aged four, said, 
“That man has black skin. Was he born 
that way, Daddy?” 

“Yes,” I answered without comment. 
The word “Negro” was not mentioned. 
I wondered what one could say when 
asked, ““What is a Negro, Daddy?” 

This incident illustrates how a child’s 
mind works. Although black, the Red 
Cap was called a man. Indeed, the child 
observed the only obvious difference be- 
tween him and every other man she had 
met. 

When our first-born arrived we resolved 
that the one major consideration our 
children deserved would be the privilege 
of looking at the world free of some of 
the common prejudices. Perhaps we are 
all too conscious of this whole business, 
but we don’t think so. We know that it 
pays off in rich dividends. 

That August we traveled some two 
thousand miles by pullman. On boarding 
the train for our return trip, we were 
greeted by a porter who assumed the 
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supervision of our welfare. Once in our 
seats, he was interrupted by the query 
“What’s your name?” from aged four. 

“Sheldon, Richard Sheldon.” 

“Do you always work here?” 

“Oh, I work on lots of trains.” 

“Does he, Daddy?” 

She seemed to want to make sure since 
every feature of the trip was new. “Yes, 
that’s what he said,” I answered rather 
matter-of-factly, scrutinizing the faces 
of the questioner and questionee for some 
hint of estrangement. There was none. 

Richard Sheldon kept the patter going 
for several minutes while the younger one 
too wanted to get into the act. Ap- 
parently enjoying himself immensely the 
porter now scanned both pairs of eyes as 
he asked, “Did you have a good time?” 

Leslie nodded excitedly in the affirma- 
tive. “We went swimming every day.” 

“Then you must have had a good time,” 
he agreed. 

Later on at bedtime, we suggested that 
Leslie, the older child, find Mr. Sheldon to 
ask him to make up our beds. She com- 
plied without qualm. In fact a skirmish 
ensued with her sister for the privilege. 

For the remainder of our journey we 
noticed attention to our needs beyond 
the value of our meager tips. But the 
best return on the investment was the 
fact that the children could see beneath 
the black skin. 
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And Then the Name 


Attitudes and values are accumulative. 
You don’t drop a prejudice around as if 
it were a pebble with more than a 50-50 
chance it will remain untouched. Rather, 
it is like a snowball in continuous winter 
on a continuous hillside, adding weight, 
momentum and destructive potential. 

An accumulation must begin some- 
where. It was my fortunate experience 
to be brought up in the home of a Protest- 
ant clergyman whose position demanded 
years of association with Negro educators 
and students. Annual visits by them to 
our home were festive occasions. We 
entertained them with as much care as 
other guests, giving up our beds for them, 
dining with them as equals. I cannot 


recall the slightest phrase ever employed 
that described these people as anything 
but honored guests. 


Several of them, 
over the years, we learned to know rather 
intimately. As a. consequence, my blood 
pressure has never risen at the sound of the 
word “Negro.” 

Our children substantiated what psy- 
chologists have been saying for some time, 
namely, that the young are born free of 
~ dice. They were to clarify for us 
essential principle. 

Following the episode of our daughters’ 
initial meeting with their colored friend, 
we knew it was merely a matter of time 
when they would apply the term which 
commonly denotes people with black skins. 
It happened recently. The two girls and 
I were walking down main street. Stop- 
ping to windowshop for a moment, I felt 
a tugging at my sleeve. 

“Daddy,” Leslie said. 

“What is it?” 


“Look. There they are,” she said point- 
ing to a group of three Negro children 
who were peering in a nearby window. 

“Who?” 

“Those people.” 

“What about them?” I asked, trying 
almost to suppress the question. 

“They’re—you know—Negroes.” 

This was my first knowledge of her ac- 
quaintance with the word. Apparently 
it had made its impact recently, probably 
in school. What was different now? I 
kept asking for an explanation of the 
significance of the pointing. It dawned 
gradually that the name brought fascina- 
tion, a distinction—a discrimination. 
Was the word bad? No, of course not. 
No word is “bad” in and of itself. No 
use, anyway, talking about eliminating 
words, for then communication would 
cease. Could we eradicate words like 
“Negro”? Probably not. But wherein 
lay the danger we wanted to avoid? 

It seemed that the perils were two as- 
pects of a single problem. First there 
was the use of words. When we apply 
any label to others, does that make those 
others different than normally? Not 
necessarily. But if our attitude indicates 
a certain use or connotation, changes 
may occur in the ones to whom the name 
is applied and also in those applying it. 
It seems essential, therefore, that any de- 
notational use of words be applied so that 
a basic understanding of convenience 
rather than necessity is the outcome. 
This is especially important for educa- 
tional purposes in the formative years. 

The second part of the problem grows 
from mistaken identity. Let us reduce 
our situation to its simplest grammatical 
structure. Jones is a Negro. Do you see 
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what I see? Jones is a Negro. Is he? 
If we think for a moment, we realize that 
words are not “things”. Since the term 
“Negro” is an abstraction we are actually 
saying nothing about Jones. The ab- 
straction exists above the flesh and blood 
Jones; consequently, by employing the 
verb is in this way we are confusing levels 
of abstraction and making a false identi- 
fication. So actually, whatever we say 
about Jones, he never is that. To under- 
stand Jones we must go down under his 
name, to him. Any horizontal thinking 
merely leads us in circles. 


Parents Can Help 


The minds of children constantly lead 
We should like to 
know, then, what in general is the source 
of prejudice?. To say “adults” is partly 
true but too simple. Isn’t the source 
really adulterated experience? 


us to new wonders. 


No pun 
intended. 

We said that attitudes are accumulative. 
Begin with two parents who have two 
children, each of whom has two others. 
In two generations our values have 
doubled. This assures us of a geometric 
progression of values for good or ill. It is 
not idle chatter, then, to say that the hope 
of the world lies in its children. If only 
we could keep our prejudices to ourselves! 

Among our intimate friends we number 
a few individuals of the Jewish faith. 
Our children, being in close and frequent 
contact with them, .have never noticed 
“peculiar” things about them; that is, 
those qualities that Jews are “supposed to 
have” in unique abundance. We should 
be doing our daughters infinite wrong and 
our friends a grave injustice should we 
attempt to “point out” things children 
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do not observe themselves, even if they 
were there. 

At this point we have not heard the 
word “Jew” from the girls. When the . 
subject arises we shall let the answer de- 
pend upon their maturity. But we think 
it better at any age to speak in terms of 
a different church attended rather than of 
noses. You see, Daddy has a rather long 
nose himself. It would be better to men- 
tion how like us they are rather than em- 
ploy a descriptive use of hands, because 
Mommy, an amateur thespian, uses her 
hands constantly and expressively. 

Does this mean parents should avoid 
odd names or words? Not at all. Child- 
ren should have the opportunity to use 
strange and difficult names as a matter 
of course so that emotions are not tied 
exclusively to “familiar-sounding” ones. 
When the records are on and Linda wants 
to know who is playing the piano, we 
answer, “It’s Mr. Rubenstein. Can you 
say it, Linda?” Stories of the Dutch 
boy, Hans Hannakemaier, come to mind 
and the Mexican lad, Chico. Odd names, 
so-called “foreign” names, must be a part 
of normal living. There are no “funny” 
names in our household. 

Adults who expound their prejudices 
in our presences are told simply to be 
careful in what they say when the child- 
ren are within earshot. Because—we 
thank God for children, for out of their 
mouths sometimes wisdom flows. 

Great emphasis is placed nowadays on 
the communication skills. An outstand- 
ing reporter suggests that much of our 
misunderstanding with other nations 
stems from language difficulty largely. 
Is it any wonder? Do all Americans agree 
on the meaning of “democracy”? Ob- 
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viously not. How, then, can we expect 
people of different tongues to come even 
reasonably close to agreeing? 

I suggest that a beginning be made for 
American children by: getting acquainted 
early in life with names like Shostoko- 
vitch, Balzac, and Bernstein; by using 
words with great care to avoid oyer- 
emotional attachment to any word des- 


cribing our neighbors and friends; by 
making meanings of words as concrete 
as possible; by emphasizing that since 
names are convenient labels rather than 
necessary ones, words never tell all about 
anything. Who knows? World peace, 
racial tolerance, yes, even our national 
existence may well be formed right at 
our own dinner tables. 


How Does Your Garden Grow? 


We stimulate, 

We motivate, 

We have an end in view, 
And we berate 

Our dismal fate, 

When weeds spring up anew! 


Then next we find 

That we were blind 

To children’s growth and needs, .. . 
Which steer the guide 

To raise with pride 

A garden minus weeds. 


—Katherine G. Stains 
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THE CASE OF “JOHN ITCH”* 


.— is the story of 15-year old John. 
He is a senior student in the last 
semester of Junior High School. His 
general behavior pattern has exasperated 
all who contact him. Putting it mildly, 
John is in everybody’s hair. 

John’s story is thoroughly “itchy.” 

Being universally in everyone’s hair 
means that the staff can take no more. 
John is slated for disciplinary school—the 
sooner, the better, according to the staff. 

John is a troubled boy. His behavior 
should give a clue to his confusion. Some- 
thing has happened to John. His whole 
body, his constant activity, his never- 
ending restlessness is his way of trying 
to tell people something is wrong. His 
entire emotional system is in rebellion. 
His emergency equipment is working day 
and night to help him survive. His safety 
valves are open to prevent disastrous ex- 
plosion. John is never still; he forgets; 
he does not pay attention; he talks back; 
he cuts classes; he shows off; he brings 
snakes to school; he boasts; he lies; he 
steals; he disobeys; he irritates; he fiddles; 
he is everlastingly in the wrong place. 

In the school set-up John has no 
friends. His counselor came nearest to 
reaching him as a friend, but she has been 
promoted and transferred to another 
school. The homeroom teacher is a human 
stick of dynamite, with whom John is 
totally unable to cope. The math teacher 
is a new young man, who simply cannot 
tolerate John because of his antics. The 
English teacher has standards that mean 


* As reported by Arlene Ralston, psychologist in 
the Curriculum Office of the Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nothing to John. She is at her wits’ end 
to know what to do for the boy in order 
to help him. The assistant principal has 
had him reported so often for cutting 
classes that the boy is no longer welcome 
in that vicinity. All told, John is ostra- 
cized. 

John is a young boy among adolescents 
who are fairly well along in their physio- 
logical growth spurt. John’s voice is 
still that of an elementary school boy, 
while the voices of all his peers are heavy 
and fully matured. John’s grooming is 
still of little concern to him. His hands 
are usually very grimy and his nails are 
badly bitten down to the quick. Some of 
his peers, beyond this stage as they grow 
more girl-conscious, have been known to 
comb their hair. 

John’s home is one of considerable ten- 
sion. His real father died when John 
was 21, years old. This father had been 
removed from the home for illness, dur- 
There is 
now a new father whose name is not the 
same as John’s. He has been but recently 
married to John’s mother. When John 
does the chores his mother tells him to do 
so in order to earn his allowance; he does 
not get his allowance from his new father. 
“My father blows his top.” There is one 
older sister of this first marriage. She 
has a daughter whom John hates. Of her 
he wrote: “And this is the reason I hate 
her . . . That’s another reason I don’t like 
her... P. S. I hate her.” 

John has been cheated. He is most in- 
secure and uncertain of himself. Like 
many other adolescents, he does not know 
what his trouble is all about. He has 


ing the mother’s pregnancy. 
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several strikes against him. First, he has 
not yet come into his full physical growth 
spurt. Second, he lacks abundant, true 
Third, he has no feel- 
ing of “belonging” in school. 

Nothing actually ails John physically. 
But he has feelings that he brings from 
home to school. 


affection at home. 


He cannot.turn them off 
at will. He is making a valiant effort to 
convalesce from a defeat over which he 
has little, if any, control. At heart, John 
is a lonely kid. He has to have notice. 
He craves attention and unadulterated af- 
fection. He must be IN with his gang; 
he cannot stand being ignored or left out. 
He is in desperate need of a friend—some- 
one to like him; someone to believe in him; 
someone with a human touch, who has 
faith in him; someone to help him. He 
needs comforting. His body actions 
speak so much louder than any words he 
could use. He is hungry for love, as a 
man might be hungry for food or thirsty 
for water. 

John is an immature pubescent, placed 
by reason of his chronological age with 
young, well-developed men. He is in 
perpetual motion. Subject-matter, at the 
Junior High School level, has no chal- 
lenge for him. Most of it is over his 
head, and as such he has no interest in it. 
He can read, write, and spell. He can do 


some number work. He has a slight 


flair for art. He likes music—has a 
trumpet and a ukulele. He is an excellent 
swimmer. Are these leads toward accep- 
tance? 

The adults who rub up against John 
must be firm, but kind and above all, 
honest. They must accept his behavior 
as appropriate for him. They must help 
him to learn to express his feelings in a 
safer way. They must realize they can- 
not hurry his growing up. They can- 
not MAKE him ready before he reaches 
that point, physiologically. They must 
know there is a cause for his conduct. 
They must seek to find it. Certainly they 
must anticipate what nagging, harsh, 
harping harangue will do to a boy of 
this type. 

Could the school personnel pull to- 
gether to be more sensitive to this sort of 
boy? Could someone or several of its 
members make time to work individually 
with John? Could there be a little better 
planning and a wider program so as to 
give John a better chance to succeed? 
Could a schedule be arranged for him 
with men on the staff whose friendship 
John craves so that he could get away 
from the much-too-much talking of 
women? 

This is the kind of boy who is asking 
grown-ups to listen as he tries to tell 
them through “bad behavior” why he is 
afraid. 
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“SELF-DISCIPLINE” IN A MODERN SCHOOL 


BY 


RUTH MAUL AND ALICE BRODHEAD 


THE SCHOOL IN ROSE VALLEY, MOYLAN. PA. 


a Be what extent,” asks one parent, 
“does my child have the opportu- 
nity to develop the kind of self-discipline 
that will have an effect on his conduct 
both in and out of school?” 

“What,” asks another, “are you able to 
offer at Rose Valley toward the develop- 
ment of self-discipline that a public 
school is not?” 

For the answers to questions such as 
these we must turn to both public and 
independent schools as well as the individ- 
ual teacher. 

Every real teacher of children, and 
there are many in large organized systems 
as well as in independent schools, knows 
that self-discipline is but a part of the 
all-round development of the child. She 
knows that by taking into account chil- 
dren’s interests and concerns, their capa- 
bilities and limitations, she can best build 
a program that will provide for that all- 
round development. But the knowledge 
alone will not enable her to set up the 
kind of program she knows will best meet 
the needs of children. 

There are some very real problems con- 
nected with working with large numbers 
of children in a formal environment. 
First is the question of status or reputa- 
tion in her profession. All too often a 
successful teacher is judged by her ability 
to “handle” children, which means “‘con- 
trol” or “discipline” them. -If she has 


thirty-five or more children in her care 
for six hours in one room, with neighbor- 
ing classrooms housing like numbers, 
stairways and halls, lavatories and lunch- 
room for their joint use, she must exert 
at all times the kind of control that in- 
sures the safety of her charges and the 
non-interference with others’ routine. 
She has neither time nor space to permit 
a child the experience of running counter 
to the group and then finding his way 
back. She may sacrifice her ideals, and 
herself become a conformer, or she may 
cling to her ideals and look for ways to 
inject them into her teaching. Yet this 
teacher is ever aware that she is working 
in a “controlled” environment, “‘con- 
trolled” in the sense that she as a personal- 
ity outside the child is at all times direct- 
ing and restraining his activity. 

The smaller, independent schools, such 
as The School in Rose Valley, can by their 
size and independence release both teacher 
and child from the controls of a formal 
environment. Greater freedom is pos- 
sible, the physical limitations of the school 
are minimized, and the teacher’s achieve- 
ments are measured by more positive 
values than the quiet of her classroom. 
Herein is the framework for real experi- 
ences in living and working together, 
where self-discipline and independence of 
thought and action are nurtured and 
given the opportunity to grow. 
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DRAMATIC SKETCHES FOR MENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION 


UNIQUE and strikingly effective ap- 

proach in mental health education 
has been developed over the past year 
as a result of the joint efforts of pro- 
fessional workers in the mental hygiene 
field and representatives of the theatre. 
Several short dramatic sketches for ama- 
teur production have been published by 
the National Association for Mental 
Health, in collaboration with the New 
York Committee on Mental Health, sev- 
eral other mental hygiene groups, and the 
American Theatre Wing Community 
Plays. These sketches are designed to be 
used as a basis for discussion and as a 
means of teaching mental health concepts 
“through identification and emotional ex- 
perience.” 


INS AND OUTS, a play for and about 


teen-agers, by Nora Stirling, aims to give 
young people greater understanding of 
their own feelings and the feelings of 


others. It dramatizes the relationship of 
“Ins”—those who belong to a group— 
with an “Out” who tries to belong but is 
excluded. The sketch has “thinking out 
loud” scenes that reveal feelings shared 
by all adolescents that are ordinarily 
hidden. The play is easily produced by 
the teen-agers themselves. During, the 
discussion period that follows, the boys 
and girls talk about the characters in the 
play and their own feelings in similar sit- 
uations. A Discussion Guide by Lawrence 
K. Frank gives insight into adolescent be- 
havior, and suggests techniques for lead- 


ing discussion and areas that can be ex- 
plored. The scripts have already been 
used widely in junior and senior high 
schools, colleges, churches, community 
centers, and other youth-serving agencies. 

TEMPERATE ZONE, three half-hour 
plays for parents, by Nora Stirling, pro- 
vide lively entertainment and at the same 
time stimulate active parent participation 
and group discussion, where experiences 
are shared and feelings put into words. 
The three plays show how discipline de- 
pends upon emotional climate of the home. 
Scattered Showers is about the pre-school 
child. Fresh Variable Winds deals with a 
father and his ten-year old son. High 
Pressure Area is about two adolescent girls 
and their parents. The Discussion Guide 
by Lawrence K. Frank has discussion leads, 
a section on parental perplexities related 
to each age group, and notes on discussion 
method. 

Parent-teacher associations, schools, col- 
leges, women’s clubs, health education, 
and family service agencies have responded 
with great interest to this material. A 
number of national organizations are 
recommending the use of the plays in their 
local programs. These sketches are suit- 
able as a joint project for community 
groups. 

Descriptive brochures giving full in- 
formation may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Gifted Child 


Professor Paul Witty’s article in this 
issue (p. 35 ff.) presented some of the 
main points in the recent volume pre- 
pared for the American Association for 
Gifted Children.’ As indicated in a note 
preceding the Witty article, representa- 
tives of national groups and interests 
commented at the Atlantic City meeting 
on the significance of the book. These 
comments, somewhat abridged, are given 
here as constituting appropriate reviews 
of the book from the point of view of 
the school administrator, the parent- 
teacher group, teacher-education institu- 


tions, and the sponsoring organization. 


The School Administrators View? 


When we have the wheat all sifted, 
And we know which are the gifted, 
Shall we just accelerate? 

Or segregate? Or mitigate? 

How best are the gifted lifted? 


This book on The Gifted Child is the 
kind of book administrators like. To 
most of us it will bring a sense of guilt. 


1 Witty, Paul (Editor) The Gifted Child. Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath, 1951. 


2By James M. Spinning, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, New York. 
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But it will also bring at least some of the 
means of salvation. 

It is not only a readable book—it is a 
fascinating one. It is a grand round-up of 
what the knowers know about gifted chil- 
dren, what the rest of us should know, 
what we think we know: that isn’t so, and 
where we may hope to go from where we 
are. 

The book has brought together in short 
space a wealth of authoritative material 
on the identification of the gifted, on the 
problems of grouping, guidance, and pro- 
gram; on the roles of parents, teachers, 
and communities; and of specially organ- 
ized groups like the sponsoring association. 

Here we find much wisdom on the 
question of whether in a democracy it is 
quite democratic to foster as well as to 
tolerate high talent, to employ our natural 
resources fruitfully, to promote excellence 
in the Republic, to nourish leaders, as 
well as to cry out for them, to meet spe- 
cial needs at all points on the talent spec- 
trum. On this point the association lead- 
ers quote with approval the conclusions 
of the Educational Policies Commission. 
The estimates of talent waste and of the 
tragic loss to the country as well as to 
the individual of these unused powers are 
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startling to read. They should incite to 
action. Administrators will be glad to 
know that the spokesmen for the Asso- 
ciation recognize the limitations of seg- 
regated schools and classes for gifted chil- 
dren, particularly in small communities. 
They will be glad to find recognized and 
reasonably met some of their qualms 
about the emotional and social maladjust- 
ments which many of the most highly 
gifted must face, and will face better only 
through parent and teacher understanding 
and guidance. 


The Parent-Teacher View point* 


The wisest leaders have always taught 
their disciples that great gifts carry great 
responsibilities in their train. The gifted 
child is not exempt from that rule. But 
until his heart is strong enough and his 
shoulders are broad enough for the bur- 
den, his responsibilities must be shared by 
his parents and teachers. 

We parents and teachers hopefully and 
prayerfully accept our large share of that 
responsibility to him. We know that the 
gifted children whom we harbor in. our 
homes and schools today must tomorrow 
take their places in the front ranks of 
those who will guard the portals of 
democracy and determine the destiny of 
the world. 

The education of the gifted child has 
long engaged the attention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Twenty years ago we recognized its spe- 
cial claims by establishing a standing 
committee on the exceptional child. A 
great part of the continuing work of this 
committee is focused on the needs of the 
child who is bright or talented beyond the 


3 By Mrs. John E. Hayes, President, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


average intellectually, emotionally, and 
spiritually. 

Work on behalf of the gifted child is 
carried on not only in our national com- 
mittees, but also in our state congresses, 
all fifty groups of them, located in every 
state, the District of Columbia, and Ha- 
waii—and in some thirty-five thousand 
local parent-teacher associations. It is a 
rare parent-teacher state convention that 
does not schedule on its program a panel, 
discussion group, or workshop on the 
problem of the gifted child. We are 
placing great emphasis now on the effort 
to bring into study groups and other 
parent education experiences the parents 
of the pre-school children—because we 
are aware that early recognition of talents 
and intelligent guidance of the young 
child is of supreme importance, should he 
possess special gifts. Our official maga- 


zine, the National Parent-Teacher, brings 


authoritative articles on this vital sub- 
ject to the attention of its readers. 
Cooperation between home and school 
is the cornerstone of the parent-teacher 
organization. In addition to our program 
for the so-called normal child, our stated 
goal is “to ensure, on the part of home, 
school, and community, an understanding 
of, and a responsibility for, the best pos- 
sible growth and development of all chil- 
dren with special needs,” and we recog- 
nize that this cooperation, which has again 
and again proved its worth in the educa- 
tion of all children, is much more needed 
to cherish that precious spark of differ- 
ence in those more richly endowed. All 
of us have met mediocre adults who yes- 
terday were children of promise. Some- 
where along the road toward maturity the 
spark was snuffed out. Were home and 
school responsible? In their cases it is too 
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late to say. This we do know, that the 
adult success of the gifted child depends 
on the early recognition of his special 
needs. Helped by the r-lease of new 
knowledge we shall, then, take this occa- 
sion to renew our resolve that in the 
future we will be more than ever ready to 
supply the wise and patient guidance 
needed by the gifted child from his earli- 
est years. 

Our nation is rich in natural and hu- 
man resources which we guard as indis- 
pensable for our freedom. Yet no re- 
source is of greater worth to our freedom 
than is a gifted child. His education, 
always important, was never more impor- 
tant than it is today. To waste the nat- 
ural gifts of the next generation, whether 
by negligence or ignorance, is to sabotage 
the future of this nation. For if America 
is worthily to assume the role of leader- 
ship now being thrust upon her, her suc- 
cess may well depend almost entirely on 
the boys and girls with more than average 
keenness of mind, more than average sen- 
sitivity of soul, and more than average 
stability of emotions. To such as these 
mankind must look for inspiration and 
direction. 


In Institutions for the Education of 
Teachers* 


We in teachers’ colleges and schools of 
education need this book on gifted chil- 
dren. It will help us to select students 
gifted in specific ways who will become 
superior teachers of gifted children. 
Many of the suggestions for the educa- 
tion and guidance of gifted children can 
be applied to the personal development 
of their teachers. It is generally agreed 


*By Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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that the personality of the teacher is basic 
to effective learning as well as to effective 
guidance. 

Students need to know how to identify 
those who are gifted in social relations, in 
art, in music, in handicrafts, in practical 
life situations, in mathematics, as well as 
in general verbal and abstract ability. 
They need to understand the common 
characteristics of these children and ado- 
lescents and possible deviations from cen- 
tral tendencies. Through a combination 
of review of experiment and experience, 
of theory and practice, the book provides 
college students with a background of 
knowledge and practical suggestion— 
with “know what” and “know how.” 
In guidance classes, this book supplies the 
background essential in the effective guid- 
ance of children and adolescents gifted in 
various ways. 

For the units in administration classes 
on providing for individual differences, 
several chapters in this volume are indis- 
pensable; they give a theoretical basis for 
various kinds of grouping and examples 
of present practice. Similarly, in the 
study of teaching procedures, mental 
health, and special subject fields, many 
suggestions are made for the education 
of the gifted child which, if applied 
widely, would benefit all children. 

In institutions in which there is a 
special department concerned with ex- 
ceptional children, this volume would 
serve as the basic text. It gives students 
an overall view or “gestalt” of the field. 
Beginning with the identification of the 
gifted, it covers the broad aspects of 
their education at home, at school, and 
in the community. By reading this 
book carefully, the student acquires a 
framework into which he can easily fit 
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knowledge gained from more specialized 
reference reading. 

We, in institutions for the preparation 
of teachers, welcome this book—The 
Gifted Child. It will help us to recog- 
nize and foster giftednesss in our students 
and to prepare teachers and administrators 
and guidance specialists to help every 
gifted pupil to discover and develop his 
potentialities for his personal happiness 
and social usefulness. These gifted 
children will make a major contribution 
to new developments in technology, in 
the social sciences, in human relations, 
and in the arts. The world of tomorrow 
depends in large measure on them and 
on our understanding of them and skill 
in teaching and guiding them. 


From the American Association of 
Gifted Children® 


The American Association for Gifted 
Children welcomes this book as a real 
contribution to the health and happiness 
of gifted children, for whom the Asso- 
ciation is working. We believe that it 
will help to develop a better under- 
standing of their needs and more satis- 
factory education for them. It will as- 
sist in answering many of the practical 
questions raised by parents, teachers and 
students in our correspondence and con- 
ferences with them. 

We hope that it will stimulate further 
research so badly needed; lead to the 
establishment of courses for teachers, not 
just a lecture here and there; and en- 
courage fuller cooperation with parents 
in learning to appreciate the gifted and 
their contribution to our democratic 
society. 


5 By Pauline Williamson, Secretary. 


This book, The Gifted Child, collects 
into one volume the distilled wisdom of 
some of our best teachers—teachers of 
vision, human understanding and cour- 
age, teachers who dared the criticism of 
being undemocratic, who defied rigid 
school systems and spent years of struggle 
to provide gifted children with oppor- 
tunities to use their abilities in construct- 
ive ways. 

Chapter IV has special meaning for us 
at this time. In it Miriam C. Pritchard 
discusses the “Contributions of Leta S. 
Hollingworth to the Study of Gifted 
Children.” ‘This chapter is Dr. Pritch- 
ard’s last published work, and, when we 
read it, we find in Dr. Hollingworth’s 
experience even deeper significance as in- 
terpreted by her devoted friend and loyal 
colleague. Dr. Pritchard continued to 
carry forward the work through re- 
search, writing, teaching, personal guid- 
ance and financial aid to gifted indi- 
viduals and to our Association, of which 
she was a charter member and Chairman 
of our Research Committee. Miss Elsa 
Ebeling expressed what we feel when she 
wrote: 


“. . . This book, I suspect, will be 
especially precious to the members of 
the Association not so much because of 
the many brilliant chapters by out- 
standing contributors, but because of 
Dr. Miriam Pritchard’s contribution, 
her legacy to us. As all else she has 
done, this chapter, too, will reflect her 
exceptional ability, her understanding 
of the gifted children and their prob- 
lems, her integrity of purpose and her 
devotion to her chosen profession. We 
have lost a leader and gifted children 


everywhere a staunch friend.” 


Our experience with gifted children, 
from whom we learn most, and our con- 
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tacts with their earnest parents and teach- 
ers, who wish them to have the best, give 
us inspiration to move forward. As we 
endeavor through conferences, corre- 
spondence, research, and the preparation 
and distribution of literature to assist 
gifted children to have happy, healthy 
childhoods, we shall find it a constant ref- 
erence, along with the authoritative state- 
ment of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission on The Education of the Gifted. 

The Association is accepting this book 
as part of our program to help provide 
more adequately for gifted children in 
the home, in the school, and in the com- 
munity. 


Children View Parents’ Behavior 


Why do parents behave the way they 
do? This is the starting point for one of 
the cleverest and most entertaining books 
yet written on parent-child relationships 
—Sally Liberman’s “A Child’s Guide to a 
Parent’s Mind.’”® 

In the “preface to the preface” of this 
book we read: “Every one of us has been 
a child. We have all had parents. Our 
parents have had parents. And they have 
had parents. All human beings are poten- 
tial parents. All parents are potential 
human beings. It is good when children 
love their parents. It is good when 
parents love their children. Sometimes 
they do. Sometimes they don’t. Some- 
times they can’t, even when they want to. 
Why?” 

No quotation in conventional sentence 
form can give any adequate indication of 
the effectiveness of such statements as 
these when put into cartoons and what 


6 New York, Henry Schuman, 1951. Illustrated 
by Kiriki. Postscript by Mary and Lawrence K. 
Frank. 145 p. $3.00. 
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looks like blank Wise and 
humorous are the comments in this amaz- 
ing book. Here are a few, unfortunately 
devoid of the surrounding drawings and 3 
striking type set-up: 


“Parents don’t want their children 
to miss what they have missed even 
though this may be a mistake.” 

“Some parents want their children to 
be just like them, because . . . my 
child is an extension of myself.” 

“Parents who don’t know how they 
feel about their child usually are the 
parents who think they should always 
be doing something for their child.” 

“Parents peer at other people’s chil- 
dren to see how their child rates among 
his peers.” 

“Parents threaten children with what 
other people think because parents are 
threatened by what other people think.” 

“Parents have to be people who are 
growing all the time. If they are not 
growing all the time they cannot help 
their children grow, for change in chil- 
dren calls for change in parents.” 


But view and read this book for your- 
selves! 


And don’t miss the enlightening 
postscript by Mary and Lawrence K. 
Frank. 


Arithmetic and Child Development 


Refreshing indeed is it to find in a 
National Society yearbook on arithmetic 
clear statements of a modern point of view 
of child development and education.’ 
Arithmetic teaching in the schools would 
certainly change if some of these state- 
ments were taken serious! 


by teachers. 
The members of the committee in charge 
of the 1950 yearbook on arithmetic, 
Ernest Horn says, “favor the meaning 


7 The Teaching of Arithmetic. Fiftieth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951. 302 p. $3.50. 
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theory, involving the active processes on 
the part of the pupils of discovering re- 
lationships, of utilizing concrete expe- 
riences, and of generalization. Indeed, 
the meaning-and-discovery approach has 
been devised specifically to prevent formal 
teaching.” 

In her discussion of “arithmetic for 
preschool and primary grade children” 
(Chapter IV of the Yearbook) Esther J. 
Swenson gives special attention to “pre- 
vention of unnecessary frustrations.” 
And C. L. Thiele in his section on arith- 
metic in the middle grades says: 


“Teachers are no longer satisfied with 
a role which consists of identifying ap- 
propriate responses, prescribing the 
material, and striving for mastery by 
a method of repetition. Instead, they 
are concerned with broader patterns of 
behavior. They strive to guide and 
direct the learning experiences of chil- 
dren in such a manner that thinking 
dominates the learning process. They 
seek active pupil participation rather 
than passive acceptance in the acquisi- 
tion of the concepts, skills, and abilities 
of arithmetic. In short, they expect 
the individual boy or girl to make his 
own unique contribution to the learn- 
ing process. Such a program changes 
radically the part that the teacher as 
as well as the pupil plays in arithmetic 
instruction.” 


The Envelope” 


Roma Gans remarked at a recent educa- 
tional conference that James S. Plant’s 
“The Envelope”* was a book everybody 
concerned with education and understand- 
ing children and youth ought to read. 

For twenty-four years before his death 
in 1947 Dr. Plant served as director of the 


8 New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 


299 p. $3.00. 


Essex County Juvenile Clinic in Newark, 
New Jersey, in the course of that time 
coming in contact with literally thousands 
of children and youth and their difficulties. 
The Commonwealth Fund, which has 
published his book three years after his 
death, says that what Dr. Plant wrote 
“came straight from that broad and rich 
experience” in the Essex County Clinic. 

In this book Dr. Plant has, in his own 
words, “set out some twenty-one prob- 
lems with which the personality deals in 
its dynamic, ever-shifting efforts to re- 
lieve certain tensions.” These are: Se- 
curity; authority; status preservation; the 
feeling of difference; symbolization and 
reality; cadence; integration in the sense 
of self-sufficiency; integration in the 
sense of cohesion; physical expression of 
the sexual urge; the language values of 
sexual expression; temperament; reaction 
to failure; minority race problems; ade- 
quacy; intelligence; emotional develop- 
ment—dependence; 


ment—Narcissism; 


emotional develop- 


emotional develop- 
ment—homosexuality; emotional develop- 
ment—heterosexuality; 
personality differences. 

Dr. Plant was always concerned with 
social pressures and trends. Between the 
need of the child and the sweep of social 
pressures, he says, “lies a membrane—a sort 
of psycho-osmotic envelope of transcend- 


ing importance,” which he describes as 
“a property of that part of the personality 
which is in touch with the environment.” 
Hence the title of the book. “Normally 
the personality has the ability to shut out 
large sectors of its environment and to 
translate those parts that it takes in into 
usable or understandable material. If is 
the part of the personality where this 
selection occurs that I call the envelope.” 


sibling rivalry; 
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More on Growing Up 


Science Research Associates continue 
their useful series of conveniently-sized 
and inexpensive publications with a 
“Better Living Booklet” on emotional 
problems.’ 

A positive note is struck at the start. 
Suppressing emotions is not the answer, 
say the authors. On the contrary, “emo- 
tions are valuable assets to the person- 
ality.” They add: “Emotions get things 
done in the world. Without spontaneity, 
enthusiasm, love, fear, pride, sympathy, 
what would we ever get accomplished? 
Can you even imagine a world without 
emotion? Emotions are powerful forces 
for good—or for evil. Emotions are not 
bad or dangerous or undesirable in them- 
selves. Emotions are not at fault when 
we talk of emotional problems. It is the 
way we handle our emotions or allow 
them to handle us that causes difficulty.” 

Some of the section titles are: When is 
a problem an emotional problem?; emo- 
tional maturity, the goal for our children; 


Emotional Problems of Growing Up. By 
O. Spurgeon English and Stuart M. Finch. Chi- 
cago, Science Research Associates, 1951. 48 p. 
40 cents. 


growing up emotionally is difficult; the 
important first year of childhood; love— 
the child’s basic need; puberty and emo- 
tional problems; sex experimentation; 
challenges the adolescent faces; adult at- 
titudes; independence from _ parents; 
learning to work—and to like it; indica- 
tions of poor adjustment; the “too good 
child”; school failure; the answer to de- 
linquency; where to go for help. 


Social Work Yearbook 


The social work yearbook for 1951 is 
the eleventh edition of a book known to 
countless social work practitioners, ad- 
ministrators and teachers as an invaluable 
source of information about current 
trends in social work and allied fields. 
Part One contains 73 fact-crammed arti- 
cles describing activities or programs 
rather than individual agencies. Part 
Two consists of 4 directories of agencies 
whose programs are integral with or re- 
lated to the subject matter of Part One. 
Well-indexed and carefully annotated, this 
is a soundly-conceived reference work.'® 


10 Edited by Margaret B. Hodges, published by 


American Association of Social Workers, New 


York, 1951. 
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